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This position rests on the assumptions that rehabilitation as a form of behavior change is (1) possible, as indicated by evidence in other areas of social intervention; (2) more likely to occur through the adoption of a more systematic approach to the accumulation of knowledge about the change process; (3) morally and socially desirable; and (4) likely, in the long run, to prove to be the most practical and cost-effective option available to the criminal justice system.
It is now time to undertake more systematic, long-term, and focused research that will have a substantial probability of improving techniques and programs that can then be evaluated in ways that will produce more definitive conclusions. This research will be slow and costly and its results uncertain. Nevertheless, it represents the best chance of learning what might work. Our recommended research strategy involves a number of component elements that will affect the practices of researchers, practitioners, and administrators of research programs.
1. Rehabilitation research must be guided by theory.
At present, there is no theory of offender rehabilitation; there are, however, many theories of criminal behavior developed in several disciplines. These have been inadequately tested and infrequently employed as a basis for intervention programs. The systematic use of theory in rehabilitation research to characterize the nature of the problem, weed out programmatic ideas without theoretical rationale, and serve as a basis for developing intervention principles and operational guidelines for implementing programs should be strongly encouraged and supported. Greater efforts should be made to draw propositions from one or several complementary theories of crime into a causal model, employ that model as a guide in designing intervention strategies, and test the assumptions on which the programs are based.
2.  Intervention programs and research should be developed jointly as a coordinated activity designed to test detailed theoretical propositions explicitly.
Joint development of program and research elements through a cooperative endeavor involving research and program personnel is likely to lead to both better programs and better research. When practitioners' underlying conceptual premises have been set out and the program's final and intermediate goals made explicit, these can be used to guide the development of program operations and serve as the basis of research that tests both the underlying theoretical propositions and the effects of specific